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SINGLENESS OF HEART. 
** We cannot sin so long as we think of God.'’— Rev. C. E. St. John. 
FATHER of love, my wayward thought 
Must own with shame 
Earth’s foolish idols still inwrought 
With thy dear name. 
Thy tender touch alone canst make 
Us pure within, 
But our own hands the chains must break 
Of wilful sin. 


To-day the rugged way grows light; 
Clearly I see 

Thy holy mountains, height on height, 
Revealed to me. 

Dear Father, still my soul possess 
When shadows gray 

Thy heights have hid, and sore the stress 
Of toil and fray. 


Help me to be more brave, more wise, 
Unshrinking still, 

E’en though supremest sacrifice 
Waits on thy will. 

O vision blest of heights sublime! 
Behold thy rod 

Has grown a staff with which I climb, 
O loving God! 


— Harriet Bell, in Christian Register. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1891. 


THERE were several absences noted at the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, on Seventh-day, (9th inst.), 
due to illness. At the religious meetings on First- 
day, the attendance, as usual, was large in some of the 
houses, especially at Race street. At this meeting, 
the speakers included Levi L. Benson of Ohio, Char- 
lotte W. Cocks, of New York, Allen Flitcraft, and 
Keziah R. Wilkins. In the Cherry street end the 
speakers included Ellison Newport, Edwin L. Pierce, 
Robert Hatton, Peter Smedley, and others. In the 
the evening, Isaac Wilson attended the meeting at 
15th and Race streets, and Levi L. Benson, that at 
Seventeenth and Girard Avenue. 

The exercises of the First-day schools, on First- 
day afternoon, at 15th and Race streets, were list- 
ened to by a large company. Fifteen schools, and 
about six hundred children took part. Addresses 
were delivered by Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and 
others. 

The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting be- 
gan on Second-day morning, the llth instant, at 10 
a.m. The men’s meeting was nearly as large as usual, 
but there were observable a number of vacant seats, 
some of them*due to the death of valuable Friends, 
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others to illness. The list of representatives ap- 
pointed by the several quarterly meetings being read, 
and of the 136 appointed, all but twelve responded, 
for the absence of three of whom reasons were given. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance were read as 
follows: Levi L. Benson, from Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting, held at Somerset, Belmont county, Ohio, 


| and endorsed by Stillwater Quarterly Meeting ; Isaac 


Wilson and Ruth C. Wilson, his wife, from West 
Lake Monthly Meeting, held at Bloomfield, Ontario ; 
John H. Shotwell, from Shrewsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing; Robert and Esther H. Barnes, from Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. Words of welcome were 


| extended to these visitors by a number of Friends. 


The reading of the annual epistles from the six 
other yearly meetings with which we correspond, 
New York, Baltimore, Genesee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, was then entered upon, and was concluded 
These letters 
of friendly salutation called forth remarks of satis- 
faction and appreciation from Ezra Fell, John Par- 
rish, Lukens Webster, and others. 

The usual committee to prepare an answer to the 
epistles, assist the clerk in gathering the exercises of 
the meeting, and also in transcribing the epistles for 
forwarding, was then appointed. 


In women’s meeting, in the morning, the opening 


| minute was read, and after a brief and solemn silence, 


Margaretta Walton, (Clerk), said that there had gone 
up an earnest appeal for strength to perform aright 
the duties that lie before us, and that in the perform- 
ance of these duties we may be actuated by love, fel- 
low-feeling, charity, and a desire for the truth. 
There are evidences that our Heavenly Father’s love 
will over-shadow us,and bring each heart into a will- 
ingness to be a servant for the good of the truth. 

When the reports from the quarterly meetings 
and Fishing Creek Half Yearly Meeting had been 
read, it appeared that the representatives were pres- 
ent with the exception of fourteen, for the absence 
of five of whom satisfactory reasons were given. 

Minutes were read for visiting Friends as follows: 
Elizabeth P. Brown, an elder from Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Va., and Charlotte W. Cocks, a 
member of Rochester Preparative Meeting, N. Y. 

Abigail R. Paul expressed pleasure at the pres- 
ence of these Friends, and paid a tribute to the 
memory of Catharine Foulke, who for so many years 
had sat at the head of the meeting and who will be 
so deeply missed. Lydia H. Price felt that these 
visits from distant Friends were evidences of the love 
that binds kindred hearts together, however widely 
they may be separated. 
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Louisa J. Roberts, while deeply sensible of the 
loss the meeting had sustained by the death of many 
dear Friends, was yet thankful that their seats were 
not left vacant, and that the large attendance at the 
opening session showed no diminution of interest. 
Several others expressed their appreciation of the 
presence of those who had been drawn to visit this 
meeting. 

Charlotte W. Cocks had long felt a desire to be 
present. No preparation but preparedness of heart. 
If we are diligent in our daily work it will be made 
manifest to us what is well pleasing in our Father’s 
sight. 

Esther H. Barnes said her message was: Be ye 
burden-bearers of one another, thus fulfilling the law 
of Christ. We should be as anxious for the spiritual 
as for the bodily welfare of our friends. 

Mary R. Heald wished to include in the general 
welcome those who were present without minutes, 
and urged them to aid by their silent ministry the 
real ministry in God’s name. 

Lucy Smyth Cooper, Elizabeth H. Preston, Anna 
K. Way, Esther W. Hallowell, Caroline M. Cooper, 
Sarah M. Carver, Mary R. Livezey, and Elizabeth W. 
Smith were appointed a committee on the exercises 
of the meeting. 

The epistle from New York was read. Matilda E. 
Janney spoke of the importance of spiritual educa- 
tion of children in our homes. Lydia H. Price ex- 
pressed a sense that the meeting was under Divine 
guidance ; a desire for the manifestation of truth to 
the children of men. The epistles from New York, 
Ohio, and Genesee were read, and in connection 
Anne Clothier urged that all should bear a testimony 
against corrupt literature. 

In men’s meeting, at the afternoon session, the 
representatives reported that they had conferred and 
named Emmor Roberts as Clerk, and Evan T. Swayne 
and Alfred Moore as assistant clerks, which appoint- 
ments were united with, and those named appointed. 
They also named ten Friends to assist in and about 
the meeting-house. 

Robert Hatton expressed a concern to visit wo- 
men’s meeting in brotherly love, which was united 
with, and they being willing to receive him, he was 
left at liberty to do so. 

The clerk reported that four propositions for 
changes in the discipline appeared in the reports 
from the quarterly meetings. Philadelphia Quarter 
and Burlington Quarter each proposed the considera- 
tion of the propriety of a revision of the Book of 
Discipline. Burlington also suggested a change in 
the method of revision, and Bucks a change in re- 
gard to membership. 

The subject was then discussed by Thomas H. 
Speakman, John Wildman, Clement M. Biddle, 
Joseph Wharton, and others, and a minute was ulti- 
mately adopted referring the whole subject to a joint 
committee of men’s and women’s meeting, to report 
when prepared. 

The usual committee was then appointed to audit 
and settle the Treasurer’s account; to examine the 
trust fund and securities and report the sum to be 
raised the ensuing year; to name a Friend to serve 
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as treasurer and two Friends as correspondents ; also 
to audit the account of the Trustees of the John M. 
George Fund. 

In women’s meeting, in the afternoon, the repre- 
sentatives reported that they proposed the names of 
Margaretta Walton and Annie Caley Dorland for 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk, Sarah W. Griscom to be 
called on to assist in reading, if necessary. The epis- 
tles from Illinois, Indiana, and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings were read, and a number of Friends spoke 
in regard to the special subjects mentioned in them. 

The committee appointed last year in reference to 
the quotas, made a report that way did not open to 
propose a change in the use of funds, and recom- 
mended that no more money be raised till the meet- 
ing directs. A lively discussion of the subject fol- 
lowed, and continued until the hour of adjournment, 
without reaching a decision. 

Third-day, 12th.—In men’s meeting, at the open- 
ing of the session, at 10 o’clock, the Queries were 
taken up, and the first, with its answers, was disposed 
of. The answers presented about the usual view. 
Remarks were made by David Newport, Ellison 
Newport, and Robert Hatton,and others spoke more 
briefly. Aaron M. Powell, of New York, powerfully 
addressed the meeting, and Robert M. Janney pre- 
sented a concern to have acommittee appointed to 
take into consideration during the year the propriety 
of appointing a standing committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, to act with the like committees of the other 
yearly meetings in the Union which has been 
formed. The meeting was deeply exercised on the 
subject, and a number of earnest addresses were 
made, generally in unity with the proposal. No 
minute on the subject had been adopted when the 
session closed at noon. 


In the women’s meeting, morning session, prayer 


was offered by Abigail R. Paul. Esther H. Barnes 
admonished us to gather into the quiet, and listen to 
the still, small voice. 

The report on the question of the quotas was fur- 
ther considered. Phebe Earle Gibbons made an earn- 
est appeal for aid to the colored schools. Mary R. 
Livezey proposed to unite with the report, and then 
decide what shall be done next. Sarah H. Peirce 
was disappointed with the report. Sarah R. Eaven- 
son expressed a strong disunity. Louisa J. Roberts 
was not satisfied. There was much expression, show- 
ing a diversity of opinion. The report was finally 
accepted. 

The changes of discipline proposed in the reports 
were considered, and referred to a joint committee, 
as proposed by men’s meeting. Mary R. Heald ex- 
pressed the faith that those appointed for this work 
would realize the solemn responsibility resting upon 
them. Lydia H. Price said the discipline was made 
for Friends, and not Friends for the discipline. 
Truth is revealed to-day in as full measure as in the 
past. Hannah M. Levick said it was the most im- 
portant committee appointed within her recollection. 
Friends should lay aside their own ideas and appeal 
to the Counsel that is behind counsel for light and 
guidance. 





ek eet ee eee 


A MODERN CHRISTIAN: 


No one who has watched the signs of the times can 
have failed to note the rapid changes that are now 
taking place in religious thought. It would almost 
seem that we are on the verge of a great religious 
awakening among the people, not on the old line at 
all, probably, but yet an awakening of interest, relig- 
ious in character and general in extent. 

The Christian of to-day stands viewing the past, 
all the way back to the Christian Era, yes, and even 
beyond, to the circumstances leading up to that won- 
derful event, while at the same time he stands ready 
to take any forward step, if it seems right. 

The early Christians seem to have been confused 
and almost blinded by the flood of light in the midst 
of which they stood, and it was their task to seek to 
comprehend the new truths left by Jesus of Nazareth 
as a legacy to them, to keep those truths free from 
contamination by the idolatrous notions of that time 
among the nations,—a task in which they did not en- 
tirely succeed. It was also their duty to put the say- 
ings of Jesus in such form as to be transmitted to 
succeeding generations, and for their consciencious 
performance of this every succeeding generation is 
their debtor. 

The Christian of the Middle Ages was possessed 
with the idea that holiness of life was only attaina- 
ble when separated from his fellows in a cloister. 
Thence rose the scholastics, who naturally took to 
theorizing—from whence comes the“ Plan of Salva- 
tion”’—and it followed naturally that the upholders 
of different religious theories fell to arguing, which 
also in the natural order led to disputes, and when 
these were taken up by larger numbers of people 
there followed those terrible wars undertaken in the 
name of Christianity, but actuated by or carried on 


with none of its spirit, which farnish the saddest | 


pages of history. 

Strange that the spirit of persecution, which has 
lasted so long in the religious world, could ever have 
obtained a foothold in a church founded by the meek 
and lowly Jesus, filled with the spirit of our Father ! 

But we do not have to go back so far to note a dif- 
ference. The Christian of fifty years ago was an- 
other man from him of to-day. Heobtained a belief 
in the tenets of some sect either by birth or by con- 
viction, and seemed to feel that once a member of 
church, his whole duty was done if he lived reasona- 
bly well according to his belief, attended meetings, 
and perhaps made some effort to impress his belief 
upon others. Compared with that of to-day, the 
Church of the early part of this century was an idle 
church. 

But how different is the Church of the present 
day! How earnest and active is the modern Chris- 
tian ! 

One of the most marked qualities of the modern 
Christian is his liberality of opinion. He has just as 
firm a faith in the essentials of Christianity, but he 
no longer takes the position “I am right and every 
one else is wrong.” He accords to all liberty of opin- 
ion and acknowledges that there may be an honest 


1 Read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 26, 1891. 
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difference of belief, together with a Christian life. 
Believing thus, he feels drawn to mingle with other 
Christians and unite with them in all forms of phil- 
anthropie work, 

In a small band of Christians united in this way 
with whom I meet, both branches of our Society are 
represented, together with the Baptist, the Metho- 
dist, and Lutheran churches. 

Having gone thus far in breaking down barriers 
which have been needlessly reared, the Christian of 
to-day is beginning to comprehend the thought that 
it is not so much what one believes that counts for 
value, as what one does, and the spirit which ani- 
mates him. He sees new truth in the text “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and good works are not 


| considered to be such “ filthy rags” as they used to be. 


And so every man, be he church member or not, 
is regarded as a fellow worker for God, who works 


| earnestly in accordance with the best light he can 
| get and is actuated by love of man, which is the way 


we can best express love of God. 

The religious mind is turning away from creed 
and ceremonial and is seeking to lay the foundation 
of the Church anew on the simple teachings of Je- 
sus. Here is reached a ground on which all earnest 
men may stand, and the ground already occupied 
from its origin by the Society of Friends. 

All thoughtful men, even those at whom has been 
hurled the name atheist, admire the character of Je- 


sus as portrayed in history, and they admit the es- 


sential truth of his utterances. The socialist and re- 
former of our day, in so far as their theories contain 
truths, can find the germ of these truths in the words 
of Jesus, nor can they fail to admire his character. 
Here, therefore, in the effort to follow the example 
of our Pattern, and to put into practice his teachings, 
has been found the common ground whereon all men 
may stand. 

But not only is the modern Christian liberal and 
progressive, but above all else, he works. How he 
does work! 

The hymn, “Oh, to be nothing, nothing! only to 
lie at His feet,” is not sung now to any extent, and 
the“ Broken and empty vessel ’’ is now full and over- 
flowing. The cry is now, “Oh, to be something!” 
something good, something helpful, something by 
means of which those who are oppressed in any way 
may have their burdens removed. The “ unbeliever” 
believes in this form of religion, and has for his creed: 
“T believe that there are others for whom I ought to 
live.” 

How Christians do work! How money flows for 
every worthy object! Think of the endowed col- 
leges in the land, the hospitals, the many societies 
for the relief of all forms of suffering, and myriads 
of charities all using money given freely for the re- 
lief of humanity. But better than money is the 
spirit which prompts its gift,and better than all is 
the Christian love which causes the Christian to give 
himself to others. How love abounds! Love, which 
Drummond calls “ the greatest thing in the world,” 
and so itis. And how free islove! Like so many 
of life’s blessings, like air, like water, love comes 
freely, it is the gift of God. 





And so the Christian, animated by love, works for 
his fellow-men, gives himself for others ; carrying out 
in its highest sense the words: “Greater Jove hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

When a Christian tries to restore a drunkark to 
manhood by persuasion, by example, by inspiring 
hope, he gives himself and he loves to do so. And 
so the modern Christian is preéminently a worker. 
Like Saul of Tarsus, whose first words, when con- 
verted, were “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
the Christian of to-day works. Works in the church, 
in Sabbath schools, teaches the poor how to live more 
comfortably, feeds those who are hungry, visits the 
prisons, carries sweet floral tributes and words of 
bright cheer to the sick, endeavors to remove the 
curse of drink from our land, protects the weak, and 
aids the struggling. In thousands of ways the good 
work goes on in the spiritof our Leader when the 
words were uttered: “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” O. Epwarp JANNEY. 

Baltimore, Md. 


““ FERVENT IN SPIRIT.” 
Ir is not long since there was read in our presence 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in which he so vividly 
sets forth the requirements of the Christian life. Do 
you remember his exhortation to the brethren whom 
he addressed, to be “ fervent in spirit?” These words 
remained in my mind, suggesting thoughts that may 
be a quickening message to some one here present. 
It is true they are words spoken long ago, and far 
away ; addressed “ To all that be in Rome, beloved of 
God, called to be saints;” but if the earnest men of 
old were in our midst to-day, looking into the young 
faces, the students’ faces here present, and thinking 
of the pathways of life diverging from this center, I 
believe his message would still be the message of old 
to be “fervent in spirit.” Warmth is a necessity to 
growth. How this truth has been borne in upon us 
in these radiant days just past,in which the sua has 
flooded the earth with sunshine, and roused to activ- 
ity all sleeping buds and seeds that are to clothe for- 
est and field with greenness and fruitage. What sun- 
shine is to the developing plant, that is “fervor of 
spirit” to our developing minds and hearts. It is 
the warmth that goes far toward quickening our in- 
tellectual life. As students, to be “ fervent in spirit ” 
is to approach every intellectual task with an earn- 
nestness that of itself helps to clear the mental vis- 
ion, and to overcome difficulties,and to win from 
study its sweetest satisfactions. Alas! for the cold- 
ness of spirit that sits down to intellectual work 
without zeal, with no fixedness of purpose to over- 
come difficulties, with a mind flitting here and there 
with scarcely a check upon its wanderings, with in- 
termittent efforts to grasp the meaning of the ap- 
pointed task, and a final indifference, or a depend- 
ence upon some dishonest help. Such student life as 
that is as barren as the craters of the extinct volca- 
noes of the moon. Is it not more than barren? Is 


1 Read to students at Swarthmore College, by Elizabeth Pow- 
ell Bond, Fifth month 8, 1891. 
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it not a life false to the trusts of parents? How can 
one who has it not attain to this warmth of spirit? 
First, I should say, the will must be placed in com- 
mand. The life of impulse—that childish life that 
drifts from moment to moment, as the whim of the 
moment determines—must give place to the control 
of a fixed purpose to do a certain thing in a specified 
time. As the athlete finds himself aglow when the 
brisk run has sent the blood bounding through his 
veins, so does earnest mental effort leave the mind 
aglow and generating that warmth which promotes 
further effort. It would seem as if students could 
need no more vital stimulus to such effort, than loy- 
alty to father and mother. With many students it 
is true that every dollar paid in support of their stu- 
dent-life represents the very life-blood and nerve- 
force of father or mother. How is it possible for 
sons and daughters to accept in a half-hearted, indif- 
ferent way, such sacrifice? If it chance that wealth 
makes it easy for parent to pay the dollars demanded 
by student-life, there is that other and perhaps 
deeper obligation to meet the desire of every parent 
heart, that his child work to a purpose, and that 
right nobly! Are you “fervent in spirit” to meet 
this obligation? How will it be with you, when, in 
the reunion so little way before us, you come before 
the judgment-seat of the home? When the eager 
gaze of father and mother falls upon you to take the 
measure of your year’s attainment? Can you, with 
clear, honest eye face that scrutiny, and find one of 
the sweetest joys of your own life in the most ex- 
quisite happiness that parents ever know. Believe 
me, this is not the language of extravagance,—it is 
literal truth, that the most exquisite happiness that 
parents can know, is in the faithful, noble work of 
their children. Remember, too, that the reverse of 
this is true ; that, as the happiness is exquisite in the 
faithfulness and nobleness of children, in that same 
proportion is the distress and torture inflicted upon 
father and mother hearts by the failures and un- 
worthiness of children! 

The spirit that has been fervent in student life, 
doing its work with might, and entering into its rec- 
reations with zest, living— 

“with all one’s heart right in the days, 
An intimate inmate of their joys and woes,” 
such a spirit is in best training for life beyond col- 
lege walls. 

If warmth is a necessity to intellectual growth, it 
is not less a necessity in every life-work. It is a 
necessity to individual happiness in whatever work 
we have to do. How much of the work of life, for 
men and women both, is colorless, depressing drudg- 
ery unless it is approached with buoyant spirit that 
sees its right proportions and relations, and so trans- 
forms it into noble service. The broom is a very 
humble instrument, and yet, the good George Her- 
bert wrote,— 

“Who sweeps the room as for God’s law, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

The countless things that fill the hands and time 
of woman in the home, if coldly and listlessly done, 
are drudgery; but are lifted out of drudgery if they 
are done as means to that most beautiful, most 





blessed end, of home-making. Thus it is with every 
thing that men and women do; the fervor or the 
indifference of their work reacts upon themselves in 
gladness or gloom, and communicates itself to oth- 
ers, a8 an attracting or repellant force. Do you not 
recall some salesman or saleswoman in the shops, 
whose service is so gracious with the element of 
warmth in it, that it isa pleasure to remember the 
little interview of trade. Of the lawyer, or teacher, 
or physician, or farmer who is “ fervent in spirit,” we 
say: “ How he loves his profession!” and it is he 
whom we seek when we have need of such service. 

Is there need for another stimulating thought ? 
Then let me point you to that obligation, not less vi- 
tal, but less palpable, because purely spiritual,—the 
obligation to the unseen Father,—the Heavenly 
Father, in whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing, who has made us stewards—who has committed 
to us these talents, and who holds us responsible for 
their best use. In this relation everything is real, is 
exact, is absolutely just; there is no chance for eva- 
sion, nor for prevarication. We are ourselves the ex- 
act record of our work. In our relation to teachers 
it is possible, 1 suppose, by skillful manipulation, 
sometimes to receive a fair mark for work poorly 
done. Not so in our relation to the Heavenly 
Teacher. 
When the physical life is ended and the spirit is set 
free from pbysical conditions, it will be the exact ex- 


ponent of what we have done, and what we have at- | 


tained to. Sometimes we sing Longfellow’s hymn,— 
“ Life is real, life is earnest.” 

Would that we might believe bow exactly real it is; 

how impossible it is to deceive any but ourselves. 

Would that we might believe—that after all every 


action of ours is accounted exactly for its worth, or 


its worthlessness, no matter what the world’s esti- | 


mate may be; no matter what our own efforts to 
make it seem other than it is. In the unseen Pres- 
ence of the Most High, that Power outside ourselves, 
that seems revealed to us anew this day in the earth’s 
fervor of spirit by which its green things are grow- 
ing,—in this Presence, our life is open and bare, and 
nothing can be hid. Could we believe that there is 
no seeming, that there is only the real that counts in 
final results, then life would be earnest. Not student 
life only would be sincere and true and fitted to no- 
blest standards of work and recreation; but all our 
life would take on new vitality. There would be no 
winter in our souls. Every morning would waken us 
to a new springtime, to new growth, to new blossom- 
ing, to new fruitage. 

We are taught to “seek first the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and all things shall be added.” As I have 
pondered this theme of fervor of spirit, and the real- 
ity of life, it has seemed to me that the Kingdom of 
Heaven lies in our consciousness of personal relation 
to the unseen Spirit that is the life of all things ; and 
to this consciousness will be added all the height and 
depth and richness that human life is capable of. 

Beloved friends, may the Heavenly Teacher 
quicken our eyes, that we may see how real life is, 
how divine our inheritance is, how good it is to have 
been born with infinite heights above us, and an in- 
finite goal beyond us! 
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In that relation we are self-registering. | 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 
FirTH MONTH 24, 1891. 
CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—My people have committed two evils; they have 
forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them outof cisterns, broken cisterns, that 
can hold no water.—Jer. 2: 13. 
Read II. Kings 17: 6-18. 

Tue story of Israel’s downfall reaches its completion. 
The beginning was laid in the setting up of the gol- 
den calves at Beth-el and Dan. And it was done the 
more completely to sever the tie that bound the He- 
brew people, and made them one nation. The great 
temple at Jerusalem had become the center of wor- 
ship. Hither came all the tribes at set times to offer 
sacrifices and observe the holy days of their ritual. 
It held no image or likeness of any creature, and the 
worship there offered was to the invisible Jehovah, 
of whom no likeness or image was suffered to be 
made. Jeroboam I., by whom the division of the 
nation was brought about, quickly saw that if these 
yearly pilgrimages were continued the people would 
eventually return to their allegiance to the royal fam- 
ily of Judah, and his kingdom come to naught. To 
prevent this he set up calf-worship, which was com- 
mon among the Egyptian and other nations, and es- 
tablished a priesthood similar to the priesthood of 
the temple. We have no farther than this to go to 
find the cause of the degeneracy of the religion of 
the Northern Kingdom, as it is called. 

Previous to the final overthrow of Israel, Tiglath- 
Pilesar had laid the kingdom under tribute, and one 
thousand talents of silver were exacted. This the 
treasury of the king was not equal to, and the rich 
men out of their ill-gotten gains were forced to make 
up the deficiency. The kingdom was thus fora time 
under the protection of Assyria. 

When Hosea became king, the payment of this 
tribute to Assyria was very galling to the people, and 
Hosea, taking the popular side, was in a difficult pos- 
ition. He wanted to retain the favor of the Assyrian 
king until a favorable opportunity offered for resist- 
ance, and was very earnest in his efforts to re-estab- 
lish the worship of Jehovah; but things had gone 
too far in the wrong direction for any lasting change 
for the better; and our lesson opens with the dis- 
covery by the Assyrian king of conspiracy in Hosea. 

The king of Assyria took Samaria. This was not 
until three years were spent in the effort. The suf- 
ferings entailed upon the people of a besieged city 
can scarcely be imagined in our times, and the reci- 
tals of such sieges as given in the Old Testament and 
in other histories of those early times are of the 
most revolting character. We may rejoice and 
be very glad that warfare, though still carried on, is 
not so cruel and barbarous as it was then. 

Carried Israel away captive, etc. Took the most hon- 
orable of the people and those of influence, and col- 
onized them in places under their control. In this 
way sections of a new kingdom that were newly ac- 
quired or for any cause had become depopulated 
were reinhabited, and added to the strength of the 
nation. 

And there was none left, etc. This shows how ut- 
terly the kingdom was destroyed. The remnant only 
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which formed the kingdom of Judah remained in the | 
land of their fathers. So utterly were the ten tribes 
who formed the Northern Kingdom dispersed among 
the provinces of Assyria and other nations that they 
were lost to history, and their fate still remains a 
problem for future solution. 


The topic, idolatry, having been so recently treated 
in our Lesson Leaves, it might be well to consider the 
subject from a different standpoint, and compare true 
and false worship. 

What is worship? Perhaps there is no other 
word in the English language so ill defined in the 
hearts and minds of the majority of mankind as the 
word “ worship.” Many, if asked, would say, “It is 
to attend church and take part in the services.” Is 
this all? One might sing all the songsin the Hymnal, 
and repeat all the prayers in the Prayer Book, or at- 
tend our meetings and sit in the most perfect outward 
silence, without offering one iota of acceptable honor 
unto the Heavenly Father. 

This superficial definition is even given by some 
lexicographers, but Webster defines worship to adore, 
and his definition of adore is to love intensely, which is 
certainly the correct idea of worship, no matter what 
may be the object to which it is offered. Such a vo- 
tary will ever serve the object of his adoration with 
his whole heart, and so shape his course in life that 
his every act will redound to the pleasure, glory, and 
honor of his God, whether it be the true God or a 
false one. He will not degrade or dishonor the ob- 
ject of his high affection even in his thoughts. 

All religious worship has its origin in the desire 
to be blessed ; but to attain to real peace and happi- 
ness we must “know whom we worship,” and per- 
form this service in the right way. This knowledge 
is our birth-right, but oh, at what a tender age does 
sin come in and strive to win it from us! “ And in- 
tellect, without its Heavenly Guide, but leads the 
soul astray.” 


Pure religion, undefiled, is so plain and simple. 
God is a Spirit; then Christ, his son, who is one with 
Him, must be a spirit also, and Jesus of Nazareth 
came to reveal this spirit unto us, and to make it 
manifest. 


But there is astill more dangerous condition, com- 
parable to that of those Israelites who were profess- 
ing to worship Jehovah, and yet were bowing the 
knee io Baal. These are they who name the name 
of Christ, and vet who instead of being long-suffer- 
ing and kind, are impatient and cross under trial; 
who are self-asserting and vain, desiring the high 
places ; who behave in a manner to bring reproach 
upon the cause of truth ; who are always demanding 
their rights (as they call it), forgetting that ‘‘ Love 
seeketh not her own;” who are easily provoked at 
the shortcomings of others, instead of ever striving 
to find some excuse, preferring to err on the side of 
“thinking no evil.”” Alas! some even rejoice at the 
downfall of another, seeming never to notice that 
the fact that they can entertain such feelings is evi- 
dence that they themselves are not “anchored upon 
the Rock.” We must love the sinner, though hating 
the sin. 
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O Father, we pray thee to search our hearts, and 
cleanse us of every secret fault. Establish us in thy 
ways. Fill our hearts with thy Divine love, and let 
it flow out full and free to all mankind. Preserve us 
in the simplicity of the true worship, and let us one 
and all realize that one is our Father, even God, and 
we are al] brethren; and that God has placed a wit- 
ness for truth in every heart, even the Spirit of Christ. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In the siege of Samaria which, as we are told, 
lasted three years, king Hosea was made prisoner, 
and led off in chains to Assyria. Though this was 
a terrible calamity, the resistance was continued and 
the people of Samaria defended their city with great 
courage. The prophet Hosea, who must not be con- 
founded with the unfortunate king, had foretold his 
ruin, in a brief line, “her king shall be cut off, as 
foam upon the water,” and again, “At daybreak shall 
the king of Israel be utterly cut off.” (Hosea 10: 7-15.) 

Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria who invested 
the city of Samaria with his armies, died during the 
siege, and was succeeded by Sargon, whose “great 
deeds filled the world for the next seventeen years.” 
The inscriptions upon the Assyrian monuments agree 
with the Biblical record in the date of the capture, 
and the narrative given by Sargon in his own account 
of the siege, as translated from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions found among the ruins of Assyria, adds to the 
mournful interest we feel in the history of this un- 
fortunate people. He says: “I besieged the city of 
Samaria and took it. I carried off 27,280 of the citi- 
zens. I chose fifty chariots for myself from the 
whole number taken; all the other property of the 
town I left for my servants to take. I appointed resi- 
dent officers over them, and imposed the same trib- 
ute as had formerly been paid. In the place of those 
taken into captivity I sent thither inhabitants of 
lands conquered by me, and imposed the tribute on 
them which I required from Assyrians.” (Geikie in 
“Hours with the Bible.”) This replacing the cap- 
tives with colonies from other conquered nations led 
to a complete destruction of the integrity of the 
northern kingdom, which from this time is merged 
into the Assyrian Empire and continued to be a part 
of that powerful government until its own fall. It 
had been fifty years since the death of Jeroboam IL., 
and anarchy and misrule had torn and rent the king- 
dom, yet it was not an easy conquest, and its surren- 
der was the ultimate overthrow of the ten tribes 
whose fate is one of the problems of ancient history 
yet unsolved. 

It is most probable that other colonies were car- 
ried to the distant parts of the Assyrian Empire, as 
the descendants of the Hebrews are to be found 
wherever civilization has set its foot. It is because 
of the intermarriages between the people still left in 
the land and the colonies from other places, that it is 
said in the New Testament the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. (I. John: 4-9.) The kingdom 
of Judah was still a nation and continued to main- 
tain its identity as a distinctive people even after it 
became a conquered province. 

The utter ruin which came upon Israel was not 
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without warning, as we have seen in the course of 
our study. Prophets and seers had called upon them 
to turn from their evil ways and keep the command- 
ments of Jehovah, yet they would not hear; they re- 
jected His statutes, and followed the vain things of 
the nations round about them. History is ever re- 
peating itself. What has befallen peoples in the ages 
that are past should be a reminder to those who are 
now holding the destinies of humanity in their grasp, 
that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” The sins of a nation are the 
aggregation of the sins of the individuals, and what- 
ever will preserve the individual from falling must 
be helpful to the nation. “ He who converteth a sin- 
ner from the error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall cover a multitude of sins,” is a dec- 
laration of Scripture that bears testimony to the im- 
portance of labor given to the restoration of the 
fallen and the preservation of those who are weak 


and tempted from the consequences of their own 
folly. 


A TRUE STORY. 
Two well dressed men were walking down 
way, New York, at midnight. 


Broad- 
Directly in front of 





them was a man shabbily dressed, and with a look of | 


hunger and desperation on his face. As the three 


passed before a brilliantly lighted restaurant, one of | 


the two gentlemen behind said to the other: 

“Did you catch a glimpse of that man’s face? ” 

“No. What about it?” 

“It was a terrible face. I believe that 
try to kill himself before morning.” 

“ Well, I don’t see how we can prevent it. 
what makes you think so?” 

“T don’t know. He looks like it. And I think I 
can prevent it, too. Suppose we follow him?” 

“All right. But I think it is only a fancy of yours, 
and our following him will do little good.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am so confident that he is going 
to try something desperate that I shall take the lib- 
erty of following him.” 

The two gentlemen accordingly followed the man 
down several streets. Finally, he turned and made 
his way rapidly toward the river. 

Down on one of the most obscure piers he paused, 
and with a gesture of despair stepped toward the 
edge of the pier, and looked down into the water. 

Then he straightened up, and in another moment 
would have flung himself over into the river; but 
one of the men, who had been standing in the 
shadow of a warehouse, called out, in a quiet but firm 
voice, 

“My brother, if you are in trouble, will you let 
me help you?” 

At the words “ my: brother,” the man trembled, 
stepped back, covered his face with his hands, and, 
staggering against the pier, burst into sobs so awful 
that the man who had taken it upon himself to res- 
cue him from death could not say another word for 
several minutes. 

Finally, he learned, in broken ejaculations, the 
man’s story. 

It was not new. 


man will 


But 
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Only a wife and children in a wretched tenement, 
no work, rent due, children crying for food, wife sick, 
no friends. That was all. A very common story. 

“TI was going to drown myself,” he said. “ I don’t 
know but that will be the best thing to do, after all.” 

But the one who had called him found work and 
a home for him. By the magic of kindness, which 


levels all false distinctions, he won his wayward 
heart, and made him hope again.—Charity. 


LOOK FOR THE BEST. 


Ir was one of Emerson’s beautiful traits that he met 
every man with an air of eager expectancy, as if an- 
ticipating that each new acquaintance had some rev- 
elation to make to him concerning the highest things 
of life. It was this quality which made people their 
best in his society, which made him an inspiration to 
all who came in contact with him, and which gave 
those who met him a new earnestness and faith. 
This is the very opposite of the attitude of the cynic, 
who believes nothing and accepts nothing; who al- 
ways imputes the worst motives, keeps in memory 
the record of all the failures of the past, and antici- 
pates nothing but a repetition of them in the future. 
If a majority of men became cynics, society would 
lose heart and probably revert to a savage type; if, 
on the other hand, a majority of men had enough 
spiritual insight and largeness of nature to look for 
and believe in the best things, society would take a 
mighty stride forward. There is no companionship 
in life so inspiring and so beautiful as that which is 
based on faith, and which invests the greater part of 
its joy in the future. It is one of the secrets of friend- 
ship that it sees the best in another and so calls it 
out. There are men and women with whom it is pos- 
sible to be perfectly frank and to reveal all one’s 
secret hopes and aspirations without reserve or hesi- 
tancy ; there are others from whom one unconsciously 
conceals all these things. 

Faith in others, eagerness to recognize excellence 
and to detect growth and expansion, are among the 
noblest qualities which we possess. Able men are 
continually growing out of the knowledge of those 
friends who do not possess these qualities. Many a 
man who has been known intimately to others at 
some undeveloped stage of his personal history, is 
never rightly estimated by them later because they 
are never willing to see the immense expansion of 
nature which has taken place in him. Soa Lincoln 
remained an uncultivated and commonplace youth to 
many who knew him at that period of his life, and 
who had no power to compass or recognize that im- 
mense development of his nature which transformed 
him from a country lawyer into one of the foremost 
statesmen and one of the noblest characters in the 
world. Of all things which we need to cultivate, gen- 
erosity of the soul is foremost, since the absence of it 
not only denotes littleness on our part, but shuts us 
off from that contagion of inspiration which makes 
its happy possessors the spiritual and intellectual 
helpers of others in an almost divine fashion.—T he 
Christian Union. 
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HINDRANCES TO GROWTH. 


Ir should be the desire of every true disciple of a re- 
ligious organization to see it in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and no prosperity can be ranked as of value un- 
less it includes the element of growth. There are 
hindrances apparent to all in the many activities of 
our many-sided natures, and the still, small utter- 
ances of the inspeaking voice are only too often un- 
heard by reason of the world’s clamor. But once 
fully impressed with the desire to grow towards that 
perfectness unto which we are all called, there is 
awakened within us a yearning to draw others with 
us. And if this awakening is from the trne source 
this yearning will not be with any presumptuous 
feeling that we alone are good. For such feeling isa 
hindrance to the true growth of any individual or 
body and has its root in vanity; but having our hon- 
est convictions as to what is truth to us, there is no 
surer mark of a true Christian than the possession of 
that humility, that, valuing his own communion, 
grants to his brother the same privilege, this, how- 
ever, being no hindrance, when the way is open, for 
the unfolding of his truth, if haply it may be shown 
to approach a more perfect type. 

But when a spirit of dictation prevails then comes 
a dwarfing season, for the awakened soul perpetually 
struggles for a full and free communion with its 
Maker, and there should be no vanity of profession 
to hinder its approach thereto. We can show others 
by our humble steadfastness that we have found for 
ourselves the true fold wherein we can rest, and if 
the effect upon our human nature is that of righteous 
living, we shall be able to draw others nearer to the 
true light. For here as in other things we live “ not 
to ourselves alone.” 

But in our own religious body one great hin- 
drance to growth is indifference regarding it. There 
are those who are well satisfied to rest at their 
ease, who, feeling a calm trust themselves, seem 
to think if only they hold fast nothing more is re- 
quired. A watchful ear is not always open to hear 
the command, “ move thou forward!” Such as these 
lack the warmth that is necessary to draw others. 
This condition is more to be deplored than undue 
zeal, for this may convert some whose allegiance 
might become as a tower of strength to us. 
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Still another hindrance is the half-heartedness 
with which some hold to our principles and testimo- 
nies, causing those who are outside, and some who 
are wavering on the threshold half-convinced of 
their importance, to query,—If members can 80 


lightly esteem these, why need we pursue our inves- 
tigations farther ? 


All these and many other things can be said to 
hinder our growth individually as Friends and col- 
lectively as a religious body of people, and we have 
need to watch over ourselves and our fold with an in- 
telligent grasp of the situation, looking within to see 
that our own individual position is such as not to 
hinder the spread of the truth ; seeking also for right 
guidance, that we may discern if there are avenues 
where we can accelerate our growth. 


MARRIAGES. 

BEERS—LEEDOM.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Fourth month 9th, 1891, 
Edwin C. Beers, of Philadeiphia, son of William R. and 
Sophia Beers, of Phillipsburg, N. J., and Clara, daughter 
of Thomas L. and Hannah A. Leedom, of Philadelphia. 

WALKER—NEEDLES.—Fifth month 6th, 1891, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, at the residence of the bride’s father, Robert R. Wal- 
ker, son of Eliza H. and the late James M. Walker, of 
Loudoun county, Va.,and Eliza J., daughter of Edward 
M. and the late Cornelia Jenkins Needles, of Philadelphia. 

WARNER—FENTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting, 
Fourth month 30th, 1891, John W. Warner, of Moreland 
township, son of Hughs and Rachel W. Warner, of Hors- 
ham, and Annie, daughter of William W. and Caroline H. 


Fenton, of Abington township, all in Montgomery county, 
Penna. 


DEATHS. 
month 20th, 1891, accidentally 
river near Columbus, O., Merrick L., 
youngest son of Dr. Levi L. and Minerva H. Benson, of 
Cardington, O., in his 21st year. 

BROWN.—Fourth month 29th, 1891, at her residence, 


Fawn Grove, York county, Pa., Mary E. Brown, in the 
39th year of her age. 


BENSON.—Fourth 


drowned in the 


Thus has one been removed from our midst, whose life 
has been a bright example of simplicity and dedication of 
heart. Though young she seemed to have the judgment 
and experience of age. She was fully convinced that the 
principles of the Society of which she was a member were 
right, and appreciated the privilege of regularly attending 
the meeting ; unassuming in manner her countenance gave 
evidence of htr daily walking with her Redeemer. Her 
pleasant home, which was a truly Christian one, where 
all was harmony and unity, was the resort of a large circle 
of friends. When the summons came she was ready and 
willing to resign all to the will of her Heavenly Father, 
and passed peacefully into his loving embrace. 

D. Ht. 

In the early removal of this dear Friend, Fawn Meet- 
ing, of which she was a consistent member, has sustained 
a loss that is deeply felt, and the First-day school a valued 
officer and regular attender, being ever in her place when 
health permitted, both in school and meeting. She took 
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cold soon after her return from our last yearly meeting, 
which gradually but surely wore her life away. Gentle 
and unassuming in her disposition, she was endeared to all 
with whom she mingled, and when nearing the borders of 
time the serenity and sweetness of her countenance gave 
evidence that the pure and chastened spirit was stayed on 
Him whose “ rod and staff,’ we doubt not she could say, 
“they comfort me.” All was peace, and the impress of 
peace was visible upon the features after the spirit had 
passed on to its higher mission, and though nature seeks 
expression in grief, there is comfort in the thought that 
our loss is her everlasting gain. 

The funeral was largely attended on the beautiful May- 
day, and impressive testimonies to the truth were borne 
by Friends Darlington Hoopes and Jeremiah J. Starr, 
while two Methodist ministers, T. H. Wright and J. L. El- 
derdice, also offered tributes of respect to the life and vir- 
tues of the deceased. M. F. B. 

COGGESHALL.—Bloomfield, N. J., on the 9th of the 
Fifth month, 1891, Marianna, widow of the late Giles H. 
Coggeshall, aged 85 years, 6 months, and 26 days ; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly and Orange Indulged Meeting. 

FENIMORE. the afternoon of Fifth 
month 7th, 1891, Esther G. Fenimore; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

JESSUP.—Fifth month 4th, 1891, in her 20th year, 
Elizabeth C., daughter of George W. and Esther A. Jessup. 
Interment at Westfield Meeting, N. J. 

MERCER. 


residence 


Suddenly, on 


Of paralysis, on Fifth month $d, 1891, at 
the of his son, Dr. R. P. Mercer, Chester, Pa., 
Pennock Mercer, in his 78th year. 

MOTT.—At his home, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., on 
the morning of the 7th of Fourth 1891, 
Mott, aged 78 years and 4 days; a member of Chappaqua 
Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was the son of the late Jacob L. and Han- 
nah R. Mott. By his death the community, as well as a 
large circle of relatives and friends, sustains an irrepara- 
ble loss, his wife a loving and devoted husband. 


month, Jacob 


He was 
a most exemplary member of the Society of Friends, and, 
while unable for some time to attend any of their meetings, 
was not less a humble, faithful Friend, whose genial na- 
He 
was of a superior type of manhood; his firm, simple life 
has been an inspiration to many, and we shall never know 
the breadth of his influence. 


ture made him an especial favorite among the young. 


We have the blessed assur- 
ance that having passed quietly on he but up 
higher, to receive the crown, after his faithful service as a 
cross-bearer, and 


has gone 


earth’s loss has indeed been Heaven's 
gain, for such a pure and happy soul seemed truly fitted 
for the heavenly home, to abide amid the redeemed. 

Heart-felt sympathy is extended to his lonely widow, 
who, sustained by the Father's grace, is waiting, simply 
waiting, until the'summons shall be given, when once again 
they will be reunited,—reunited, we believe, for an endless 
eternity. A. 

SEARING.—At Poplar Ridge, N. Y., Fourth month 21st, 
1891, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Samuel and Amelia G. 
Searing, aged nearly fifteen years. 

SARAH R. STYER. 

“Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her works 
praise her in the gates.”’ (Proverbs 31: 31.) Such are the 
sentiments that find a response in many hearts, when con- 
templating the sterling virtues of the loved and loving 
subject of this notice. It was during our girlhood days 
that the writer of these lines first knew and loved her. | 
Engaged as we then were in the same profession, sharing ! 
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temporarily the same home, an opportunity was afforded 
for a knowledge of each other’s character and disposition, 
which formed the basis of a friendship that increased with 
years, and whose strength was but insufficiently realized, 
until she was summoned from amongst us. Unswerving 
in her devotion to truth, purity, and goodness, uncompro- 
mising in her opposition to evil, most happy when contrib- 
uting to the happiness of others, with her duty was the 
watchward ; and hence, during the period of wifehood 
and motherhood, when the death angel came and set his 
seal upon her own loved offspring, her bruised heart-ten- 
drils reached forth to entwine around the orphaned and 
motherless of other bereft homes, until a large family of 
sons and daughters not her own “ Rise up and call her 
blessed.”’ 

To her sorrowing loved ones our heart-felt sympathies 
are extended, and especially to the bereaved husband, 
whose loving codperation and sympathy contributed so 
much toward the and well- 
spent earth-life, that has received, we are sure, its seal of 
“well-done,” at the Great Arbiter; a life 
whose virtuous influences will continue until the mists of 


moulding of that beautiful 
hands of the 


time shall have been dissolved in the brighter sunlight of 
eternity. 

These severe afflictions 

Not from the ground arise ; 


“ Let us be patient! 


3ut oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps.” 


Norristown, Pa 


YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 


We give below one or two of the reports presented 
to the Yearly Meeting. The remainder will be given 
next week, as usual. 


REPORT ON ISOLATED 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee on Distant and Isolated Members 
report: We have met once since the sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting. A lively interest in the concern 
which was originally entrusted to the Committee ap- 
peared to be still with us, and although nothing more 
has been accomplished in the direction of completing 
the lists of absent members, referred to in our report 
of 1888, we are still impressed with the belief that 
labor in that direction would be well bestowed, and 
that the lists when perfected should be printed,— 
perhaps in connection with the “ Extracts,” as has 
been done by Baltimore Yearly Meeting. The print- 
ing of the lists, annually, in this or some similar 
manner, would furnish an effective means of discov- 
ering and correcting errors and omissions. 

A primary object of the work of such a Commit- 
tee is not only to procure as nearly as possible all of 
the names and post-office addresses of the isolated 
members of this yearly meeting, but also of all the 
yearly meetings with which we correspond, and to 
have them classified, so that all those belonging to 
one post-office shall be placed together. This would 
prepare the way for the establishment of a closer re- 
lationship among these groups, and between them 


MEMBERSHIP. 
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and their own monthly meetings, as it would also 
furnish a means by which traveling Friends and other 
concerned members of our Religious Society might 
more readily visit them. 

To accomplish all this, we find, would necessarily 
involve considerable clerical labor, and would occupy 
some time, and it will be necessary to have, also, the 
effective codperation of the monthly meetings. In 
the preparation of the partly-perfected lists, three 
years ago,42 out of the 49 monthly meeting re- 
sponded to the Committee’s request for assistance, 
but as way has not since been presented to make use 
of the information thus gathered, and as many 
changes have, no doubt, occurred in the interval, we 
would recommend, if the Yearly Meeting should 
think it proper to continue a committee on the sub- 
ject, that all the monthly meetings be requested to 
revise and send to the clerk of the Committee, their 
lists of isolated members. 

By direction of the Committee, 

Howarp M. Jenkins, Clerk. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I rHovGut maybe some Friends would like to hear 
from our Half-Year Meeting held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, from the 25th to the 27th of Fourth month. 
We left Ellis, Kansas, at 7.35 a. m., on the 24th, and 
rode 185 miles to Manhattan, Kas., through the 
“Golden Belt,” (so named on account of its great 
wheat producing capacity). I have been traveling 
over it every year for the past twelve years and I 
never saw so many large, green fields before,—not 
one poor-looking field to be seen. At Manhattan we 
changed cars and after waiting took the Blue River 
Valley Railroad,on the banks of the Blue river,through 
one of the greatest corn regions in the United States. 
The farmers were either planting corn, or getting 
ready for planting. 

We arrived at Lincoln at 8.45 p. m., on the same 
day we left home, having traveled over three hun- 
dred miles to attend the meeting. The meeting for 
ministers and elders met at 2 p. m., on Seventh-day, 
the 25th, and was well attended, and was an excel- 
lent meeting. We had the acceptable company of 
quite a number of Friends from Indiana, Illinois, 
and Iowa, amongst them Edward Coale, Benjamin F. 
Nichols, and Ellwood Trueblood, as ministers, and 
Joshua Mills and wife as elders, whose visits at this 
time were very helpful and encouraging. 

On First-day morning, at 11, the meeting for wor- 
ship met in one of the large halls in the Masonic 
Temple, with a large attendance of Friends and oth- 
ers, and after silent waiting the living word was 
handed forth freely and with power, melting some 
of the audience to tears,—men that it had been 
thought nothing would touch. At near 1 p.m. the 
meeting closed, and then language is hardly sufficient 
to tell how our Friends in and around Lincoln had 
ready and prepared a bountiful repast. All and 


every one were invited to stay in the Hall and 
“break bread,” and partake with them. Could we 
not call it a veritable communion ? 
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At 3 p. m., the children’s meeting convened, and 
in the life, too. The First-day school exercises were 
well done by all that took part, and the essays read 
by the young members show us plainly that there 
are many of our young members now feeling the 
weight coming on them to take the place of those 
that age is taking away. I wish some of our old 
Friends in the East could have been with us. 

On Second-day, the 27th, Nebraska Half-Year 
business meeting convened at 11 a. m., and after hav- 
ing answered all the queries and examined the state 
and condition of the different meetings, it adjourned 
at 6 p. m., to meet at Genoa, Nebraska, on the 26th of 
Tenth month, 181, being the last Second-day of the 


month. DANIEL GRIEST. 
Ellis, Kansas. 


PROPOSED NEW MEETING IN IOWA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I thought it might be proper to insert in your val- 
uable paper a notice that we have undertaken to 
hold a Friends’ meeting here, Webster City, Lowa. 
[ Webster City is the seat of Hamilton county, in the 
central part of the State, north of Des Moines, on the 
east branch of the Des Moines river, at the crossing 
of the Llinois Central and Chicago and North western 
Railroads.—Eps.] We propose to meet on the first 
First-day in each month, with the hope that there 
may be an increase of interest sufficient to induce us 
to meet more often than at present arranged for. 
We now number five families, and trust that in the 
near future others will be induced to join us,—that 
those desiring homes in the West, where land can be 
had at reasonable rates may come, and see whether 
they cannot be suited here,—we will surely welcome 
them, and while they sojourn amongst us we will try 
and make it pleasant for them. Especially do we re- 
quest of ministering Friends who may be traveling 
in the service of Truth in this western land, that 
they pass not by the little struggling band of Friends 
who are gathered at Webster City. 

Tuomas E. Hoavue. 


—Levi L. Benson expects to be at Warrington 
Meeting Pa., on the 17th inst., and probably may also 
have an afternoon or evening meeting, and be at Mo- 
nallen Monthly Meeting, on the 20th; also proposes 
to be at Centre Quarter on Sixth month Ist, reaching 
Bedford the 29th inst. 


—The youngest son, aged about 21 years, of our 
friend L. L. Benson was accidentally drowned near 
South Columbus, O., on the 20th of last month. He 
was a promising young man, and his parents and 
family were overwhelmed with sorrow, but the Sus- 
taining Arm was near them, and his father believed 
it was right to proceed on the religious mission to 
which he had felt called. 

—At Alexandria Monthly Meeting, on the 6th 
instant, the necessity of a correspondent at Wash- 
ington City being suggested and approved, James D. 
Steer was appointed for the purpose, with the direc- 
tion that Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL be 
informed. His address is 816 9tb street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

WARRINGTON GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

A STUDY OF CHILD-NATURE FROM THE KINDER- 
GARTEN STANDPOINT. 
Tis work embodies the experiences of one of the 
most advanced teachers and thinkers in this import- 
ant field of Primary education. Elizabeth Harrison, 
who is the author, is Principal of the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten Training School. In the brief preface she 
tells us: “These talks for mothers and teachers 
were given before my classes in Chicago and else- 
where. They are now published at the earnest re- 
quest of the members of those classes, and are in 
nearly the same form as when given, which accounts 
for the number of anecdotes illustrating different 
points, as well as for the frequency of personal remi- 
niscence.” 


Of this “ Book for Mothers and Teachers,” one of | 


the most experienced instructors in this department 
of school work in our own city, writes: “It is one 
of the most clearly written, and the best exposition 
of Freebel’s law of childhood that has ever been 
offered to the public.”’ The books of Kindergarten 
philosophy that have heretofore been given to Amer- 
ican readers are chiefly, if not entirely, translations, 
and either from the difficulty of clearly interpreting 
Froebel’s ideas, or from the incompleteness of the ef- 
fort on the part of those attempting to do it, they are 
more or less wrapped in mystery; while E. Harrison’s 


“Talks,” because of the simple, easy expression of | 
pie, ) 


the truths they contain, and the clear insight she has 
} of the inmost thought of him to whom we are in- 
/ debted for this system of child-training, are espe- 
cially valuable to teachers. 

One of the chief attractions of the book is found in 
the numerous illustrations drawn from her own wide 
experience in training children, which serve to em- 
phasize all her fine ideas and thus more deeply im+ 
press the reader; no theory is advanced that she has 
not tested in practical work. Recognizing the fact that 
all education is faulty which does not consider the 
physical nature as its earliest care, the first chapter is 
devoted to the training of the muscles. Upon this she 

, Bays that “as achild’s first activity shows itself in the 
| movement of the hands,—for the training of these use 
\ Froebel’s finger games,that the right use of these orgaus 
_may be established before the wrong one asserts itself.” 
' Indeed, the fundamental thought is that the positive 
or good side of a child’s tendency should be built up 
80 that the negative qualities will not need to be un- 
built. She also proves that the desire of a child to 
tear open his playthings is not a quality of destruc- 
\tiveness, but a spirit of investigation. He wishes to 
see what makes it perform the feats that are wonders 
to the awakening intelligence. E. H. suggests many 
good, practical, methods for turning in a right direc- 
tion this inborn tendency in every child possessing 
the instinct of activity. In the chapter on the 
“Training of the Senses,” she gives a bright, new 
thought. She divides the training into two parts,— 
the relish side and the discriminative, the relish side 
' being the gratification of the sense for the sake of 
the sensation, and the discriminative side that which 
teaches him what is wholesome or unwholesome. 
She says: “In the training of the lower senses (taste 
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and smell) the relish side, alone, leads to sensuality, | 
—and the development of that side unduly often in- 
duces musicians and artists to lead lives of dissipa- 
tion.” The forcible illustrations she gives on this 
point inculcate the great truth that the cultivation of 
the intellect in the highest degree for the gratification 
of ambition, or any motive on the “ relish ” side of 
our nature, does not bring permanent joy; it is only 
by living for humanity that life is really blessed, / 

“ Training the Reason” is a very forceful chapter. 
The child should not always be obliged to do so and 
so because ‘‘ Mamma wishes him to.” That is a very 
good reason, indeed, so far as it appeals to a child’s 
affections, but like all other good methods it becomes 
powerless if constantly euployed, so it is suggested 
that, where feasible, the reason for wishing a child to 
follow a certain line of conduct, in order to train the 
child’s own reasoning and judgment,—a sensible rea- 
son,—should be given. The closing chapter, ‘‘ Train- 
ing the Faith,” is a beautiful amplification of what 
his followers believe to be Frcebel’s inmost thought, 
that through the visible the invisible things of God 
are discovered. In fact the whole book is so valuable 
an aid to either mothers or teachers that we wish that 
every training school might be in possession of the 
thoughts it contains. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE surroundings of Swarthmore are becoming in- 
creasingly pleasant, both from an architectural and 
social point of view, and a beautiful suburban town 
is being rapidly built up about the College. The 
company which owns the large tract below the rail- 
road, nicely laid out with telforded roads, named for 
the various American colleges, has contracted to add 
eignt more handsome residences to the number al- 
ready occupied in the village. Several graduates and 
former students of the college are among the resi- 
dents of Swarthmore village, a fact which brings a 
pleasant social atmosphere about the College. 

—Dr. William C. Day, our professor of chemistry, 
delivered a very entertaining lecture upon ‘The 
Stone Industry of the United States,” before the 
Scientific Society last Third-day evening. Dr. Day is 
familiar with the subject, being the head of the de- 
partment for collecting the statistics of the trade in 
stone for the United States Census. 

—A sophomore in the manual training depart- 
ment has just finished a fully equipped steam-engine 
of three horse-power. The seniors are building 
electric motors. 

—A new fence is being erected about Whittier- 
field, the college athletic grounds, which will bea 
valuable aid to the Athletic Association, by enabling 
the officers to collect an admission fee from those 
attending the games. 

—The annual spring athletic sports will be held 
on Whittierfield on Seventh-day, the 16th inst. 

W.CS. 


WE are anxious to know all about God, and mean- 
while we never think of knowing God. 
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From the St. Thomas (Canada) Evening Journal 
THE MEETING-HOUSE AT SPARTA. 
(YARMOUTH, ONTARIO.) 
SLOWLY, one bright April morning, o’er the hill 
I took my way 

To the meeting-house, where gather Friends to 
meditate and pray. 

’Neath the sun-kissed portal ling’ring, gazing o’er 
the peaceful scene, 

Glimpses of the blue sky catching through the 
trees fresh budding green. 


And the smile of God seems resting in a sweet, 
peculiar way, 

O’er this quaint old house of worship, where 
His people love to stay ; 

And the wings of Peace, that only flutter o’er 
this weary world, 

Brood above this building holy, with their glory 
never furled. 


White within as they pure-hearted whose calm 
faces meet my view, 

While the lines of care seem fading into youth 
and sweetness new ; 

Surely evil thoughts must vanish from this atmos- 
phere of peace, 

And the turmoil and the fretting of our weary 
living cease. 


Strikes into the silence holy, voice as silv’ry as 
a bell, 

Unto thee and me revealing thoughts the Spirit 
bids her tell— 

Thoughts that speak of fires refining, lit by 
Wisdom’s loving hand; 


Till the nobleness of living we begin to understand. 


Hushed again in soul-communion, every heart 
and troubled brain, 
While sweet peace to sullen sorrow, chants a 
beautiful refrain ; 
And we learn that surely, somewhere, life will 
end in perfect joy, 
When no clasp of farewell fingers shall our dream 
of peace destroy. 
B. E. Merrill. 


A SWEET HOME. 
LIKE the magical city of old, 
*Twas built in a single night; 
For the builder was busy and bold, 
And worked with all her might. 
She worked as fast as she ever could, 
But she used not brick, nor stone, nor wood, 
From the base to the topmost dome; 
She used not wood, nor stone, nor brick, 
But the floor was warm and the walls were 
thick ; 
Oh, what a queer little home! 


She entered my own estate 

With no regard for the laws; 

She made herself a gate ; 

Her teeth were the knives and saws. 
Right in my way her dwelling stood ; 
It was not built upon clay nor mud, 
Nor on rock, nor sand, nor loam ; 

It was not built upon earth at all, 

But she made it within a crystal wall, 
A quaint and curious home. 





In the light of the morning sun 
The work of the night I see ; 
For now the building is done ; 
But the builder, where is she ? 
I found her not, but I know her name-— 
’Tis Mistress Mouse, that meddlesome dame 
Who loveth by night to roam. 
Into my pantry she gnawed a hole, 
And built her house in my sugar bow] ; 
Oh, what a sweet, sweet home! 
—Hand and Heart. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RECENT TOUR IN PALESTINE.—VI. 


WE rested at Elisha’s Fountain, which is “ sweet wa- 
ter,” and beautifully clear, cooled our faces and hands 
in it, and felt good. Quarantania, or the Mount of 
‘Temptation, is quite near, and our camp is fixed in a 
little clearing by the stream, surrounded by the 
thorny nubk bushes. We were to have had a Bed- 
ouin dance, but there was a death in the villaye and 
no moon, 80 it is too dark for the women and chil- 
dren to find their way along the narrow, crooked 
path between the thorny bushes, to our camp. We 
are now 1,000 or 1,100 feet below sea level, so you 
may imagine how hard our ride was over the rocks. 
Our first sight of the Jordan and the Dead Sea was de- 


| solate,—the barren, white plain and hills with a silver 


thread between. A sheik joined us at Bethel for 
guide and protection, as the tribes in this part of the 
land are not very friendly. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh month 5th. We rode about 
ten miles across the plain to the northern end of the 
Dead Sea. The plain now is entirely bare of vegeta- 
tion within several miles of the Sea, and the ground 
is covered with a salty incrustation, while the water 
during the rainy season has cut great gullies, leaving 
knobs or small sands hill 40 or 70 feet high. The 
shore is lovely, with beautiful bright pebbles, and 
the water as clear as crystal. The gentlemen all had 
a bath and an amusing time floating, as it was impos- 
sible to keep entirely under water. Then we turned 
again and traveled up the Jordan to one of the fords, 
perhaps that where Jesus was baptized by John, and 
the Israelites crossed. 

The river bed is from 50 to 150 feet below the 
plain, with a swift, muddy current, and the banks 
lined with tamarisk, willow, and oleander, and under- 
brush so thick that it is impossible to see the water 
except in places. We lunched under the willows in 
the shade, and had a delightful rest of several hours. 
Here also some had baths, but as the water was 
muddy and swift, it was not as enjoyableas the other. 
Two women wishing to cross, tucked up their skirts, 
put their burdens on their heads,and waded in. It 
was nearly waist deep, and they were pretty wet, 
but walked off as though it was the usual thing. It 
was cloudy nearly all day, making the ride cool and 
comfortable ; otherwise, over the white ground the 
glare would have been terrible. Modern Jericho, or 
that of the time of Christ, consists of the “ Hotel 
Jordan,” a government building, and the usual Bed- 
ouin tents or buts. The filthy children, goats, dogs, 
etc., all sleep together,—a miserable set. A Greek 





monastery out on the plain is conspicuous for its 
modern civilized look. 

Jerusalem, Eleventh month 6th. Here we are, 
really at Jerusalem! We left our pretty camp early 
this morning for the ride over the wilderness of Ju- 
dea, had a good road all the way, and it continued to 
get cooler all the time, as we climbed the 1,200 feet, 
to bring us to sea level again. It is a wilderness, in- 
deed,—mountains and hills, with nothing green or 
growing to relieve the desolation. Soon we came to 
the brook Cheruth, which winds along deep down 
in a gorge with precipitous sides, hundreds of feet 
deep. Where Elijah was fed by the ravens is built a 
Greek monastery, but I believe visitors are not al- 
lowed to enter. We stopped at the old Samaritan 
Inn, which is a ruin, but during the busy season for 
travelers a man does manage to keep open house with 
a strong guard, as year after year he has been robbed. 
We lunched at En Shemish, in an old ruin from 
which the Turkish flag was flying, and where the 
caravans stop for water, etc. There we said good-bye 
to the Sheik. We passed near Bethpage and through 
Bethany, and near by a Greek church, built where 
the crowd from Jerusalem met Jesus with palm 
branches. On the outskirts of Bethany we were 
shown one of the reputed tombs of Lazarus, and 
then passed round to the site of the house of Mary 
and Martha, where were carved stones built in the 
present foundation. Then round the eastern and 


northern walls, past Absalom’s tomb, the garden of | 


Gethsemane, the Damascus Gate, and out the Jaffa 
road to our Hotel Jerusalem, kept by a German Jew, 
a nice, clean place, with the two pretty little daugh- 
ters to wait on us. 
our horses and camp life, and I am very sorry, as it 
has been a delightful experience. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh month 7. Started this morn- 
ing, riding into the city, as it is quite a walk and very 
dusty. Weare staying out here because it is much 
healthier for strangers, and I think no good hotels 
are located in the city. We entered through the Da- 
mascus gate and went first to the Americans’ house. 
Several families live in the same building, doing good 
and ministering unto all the sick and needy ; all the 
people look upon them as angels. It is beautifully 
clean and so attractive with its pictures, books, and 
flowers. We were hospitably received, and taken to 
the roof for the view, as it is the best place to form a 


good idea of the city and get our bearings of the four | 


hills, Moriah, with the Mosque of Omar, Zion, or the 
old city, with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre on 
Achra, and Bezetba, where we stood, and the Tyro- 
pean valley which divides the city east and west. 
Then we went to the school of the Latin Sisters of 
Zion, which is supposed to be built on the site of 
Pilate’s Judgment Hall, and where the Ecce Homo 
arch was found, one-half in the building and the 
other across the street. Six feet below,in the cellar, 
is a good Roman pavement, which was probably the 
pavement in the city at that time. The school is on 
the Via Dolorosa, down which we walked, past the 
various “stations,” or places where Jesus is believed 
to have rested when he was bearing the cross. At 
one station is the mark of a hand on the wall, and 
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We have now said good-bye to | 
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many pilgrims journey here to touch and kiss the 
spot. In the afternoon we went to the Jews’ Wail- 
ing Place, which is part of the original wall of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. The street or alley is probably 100 feet 
long by ten or twelve wide, and paved. On Sixth-day 
afternoon this is full of men, women, and children 
all reading from their Psalms and repeating or chant- 
ing a Litany, some of them weeping bitterly, and all 
who can, either touch their foreheads or hands to the 
wall. The old people, however, are comfortably 
seated on the far side of the street. It is a sad, pa- 
thetic sight to see them thus mourning the desola- 
tion of their sanctuary and city. All manner of cos- 
tumes are represented, but principally the gay, green, 
flowered shawls worn over the head by the women 
and the velvet and fur caps and funny little ear curls 
on the men; these last are the Russian Jews, I be- 
lieve. Then we went round to see the large stones 
in the southern corner of the wall and the remains 
of the arch or bridge which spanned the Tyropean 
valley and connected Mounts Zion and Moriah. Then 
back to the cosy little hotel to enjoy our great batch 
of home letters. They were the first news for nearly 
three weeks; we had had none since leaving Damas- 
cus. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh month 8th. This morning 
we started in carriages for the day’s excursion to 
Solomon’s Pools and Bethlehem. Of course the 
whole ride was full of interest, but the first principal 
place was Rachel’s tomb, then on a few miles farther 
to the Pools, which were as interesting as anything 
we have seen, think. There are three of them, be- 
tween hills, and on different levels, so draining and 
filling from one another. They are tremendous af- 
fairs to me, the smallest being 380 by 233 feet, and 25 
feet deep, and both the others a great deal larger; 
where they are not cut in solid rock, they are neatly 
walled and cemented, with steps at all four corners, 
to reach the water,as it lessens during the dry season. 
These pools were partly supplied by a beautiful 
spring not far off which, until a few years ago, was 
sealed up. We went down a solid flight of steps to 


| see it, into two chambers cut in the solid rock, the 


water entering from several channels aud flowing 
through an underground acqueduct to the pools, and 
then, from them to Mount Moriah and the Temple, 
through another long, well built aqueduct, but 
which has been abused and broken into by the peo- 
ple and shepherds to get water for themselves and 
the flocks during the dry season, so now is complete 
only as far as Bethlehem. After wandering round 
awhile, we drove on to Bethlehem, a little, white 
town on the topof ahill. We had lunch at once, 
back of the Church of the Nativity, under the inev- 
itable olive tree, and then went through the Church, 
which was built by Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, in 327, and has since had so many additions, it 
is hard to keep the bearings and localities. We first 
went to the cave or manger shown as the birthplace 
of Jesus. It is profusely decorated with damask and 
embroidery, and overhead a great many gold and sil- 
ver lamps are kept burning all the time, these be- 
longing to the different sects who worship here, 
Greeks, Latins, Armenians, etc., each having as many 
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as the wealth of the sect will possibly allow. We 
were each given a small wax candle, to help light 
the way as the Chapel is under the main floor of the 
Church and consequently dark. In a long, subterra- 
nean passage we passed the place where the angel 
appeared to Joseph and commanded him to fly into 
Egypt, next the Altar of the Innocents, built over 
the cave into which the children massacred by the 
order of Herod were thrown. Inthe Chapel of Hel- 
ena are forty-four marble columns, said to be taken 
from the portico of the Temple,on Mount Moriah. 
In this church are two Turkish soldiers on guard all 
the time with guns, to keep peace between the differ- 
ent sects,as there have been several serious out- 
breaks. Each one of them has now an appointed 
time and place to worship. We enjoyed the ride 
back to Jerusalem in the cool, although it was so 
dusty, passing groups of lepers outside the city walls 


all screaming and begging for alms. 
* * ” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


WE present some further data concerning Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of the other body, gleaned from 
Friends’ Review. The committee on Education re- 
ported that eighteen schools are now under their care, 
with 282 scholars, many of whom are the children of 
Friends, and all the teachers engaged in them are 
Friends. The sum of $1,500 asked by the committee 
for the coming year, was granted by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The reports from the quarterly meetings on edu- 
cation were read. As stated in the clerk’s summary, 
there are 757 children and young persons of “ school 
age” in the yearly meeting. Of these, 193 have been 
during the year at Westtown ; 283 at monthly or pre- 
parative meeting schools ; 71 at other schools taught 
by members ; 190 at schools not taught by members; 
fifteen not under instruction, and five of whom no 
account was obtained. (Philadelphia Quarter has 211 
children, Abington 112, and Bucks 135.) 

The reports from the quarterly meetings on in- 
toxicating liquors were read. 
members of the yearly meeting reported as not clear 
of the use of such as beverages was 221; Jast year it 
was 190. Several Friends expressed their conviction 
that no increase in the actual number has occurred ; 
the difference in this year’s report being due toa 
more scrutinizing inquiry and more complete returns, 
The reports showed that the beverages used were 
mostly fermented drinks, especially cider ; and that 
they were but occasionally taken, not habitually. 
The quarters reporting the largest number not clear 
were Philadelphia, 93, and Abington, 48. Of the for- 
mer 31, and of the latter eleven, were said to have 
used distilied spirituous liquors. “It is very improb- 
able,” the Review remarks, “that nearly so many of 
our members habitually use such beverages.” One 
quarter, and one monthly meeting in another quar- 
ter, were reported entirely clear in the matter of this 
query. 

In answer to the annual queries it was stated and 
recorded that two new meetings have been started 
during the past year, one at Norristown, Pa., and one 


The whole number of 
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at Colora, Maryland. One preparative meeting has 
been laid down, being merged into another in 
the same monthly meeting. Three ministers and 
several elders have died during the year, the eldest 
in her ninety-third and the youngest in her seven- 
tieth year. 

The report of the Committee for the Civilization 
of the Indians under the care of this yearly meeting 
in New York State, stated that the boarding school 
at Tunesassa has had an encouraging year, with 45 
pupils, twenty boys and twenty-five girls. The boys, 
along with their school instruction, have done a great 
deal of good work on the farm and buildings, taking 
care of the stock, ete. The girls do nearly all the 
house and dairy work. 58 applications for new 
scholars have been made during the year. The com- 
mittee desired an appropriation of $2,500 this year, 
which was granted them by the Yearly Meeting. 

The Conference of the First-day School Associa- 
tion was held on the afternoon of Fourth month 2lst. 
Reports were read from a number of schools and 
Bible classes. Among them were the following: 

Bethany Mission for Colored People, started in 
1856. Besides its superintendent, it has seven male 
and eighteen female officers and teachers; one hun- 
dred and six male and two hundred and fourteen 
female scholars. A library, savings fund, provident 
society, and Band of Hope are parts of the work of 
this Mission. 

Greenway Mission, founded in 1857. There is a 
superintendent, with eighteen male and twenty-one 
female teachers. Scholars, one hundred and seventy- 
two malesand one hundred and ninety-three females ; 
all white except two. Twenty of these schclars did 


not miss one session in the whole year. 
John S. Hilles Memorial School, established in 


1859. It has five male and nine female teachers; 
scholars, one hundred and thirteen, all white ; thirty 
adults, eighty-three minors. The temporary men 
lodgers of the Catharine Street House of Industry 
make an interesting class in this school. 

Twelfth Street Friends’ First-day School, started 
(with its present organization) in 1859. Has a super- 
intendent, with three teachers of each sex, and forty- 
three scholars. This school, though not large in its 
attendance, the scholars being nearly all Friends, 
has furnished a number of very useful teachers to 
other schools. A Bible class for young men has been 
held during the past winter, once in two weeks. 

Other schools are those at Muncy, Pa., established 
1863, with a superintendent, three male and five fe- 
male teachers, and eight scholars. The Germantown 
Bible Class, established in 1881, has a superintend- 
ent, one male and two female teachers; scholars, 
seventeen. The Young People’s Bible Class, Ger- 
mantown, established 1887, has twenty-two members, 
ten young men and twelve young women, all Friends. 

The Joseph Sturge Mission School was founded in 
1865. It has a superintendent, with thirteen male 
and seventeen female teachers; one hundred and 
forty-three male and two hundred and forty-two fe- 
male scholars ; all colored. 

Edgebrook Bible School has a superintendent, 
with one male and two female teachers ; thirty-six 





scholars, nineteen male and seventeen female, all 
white. A sewing school has been organized in con- 
nection with the school, in which the older girls take 
part, the results being applied to charity. 

Uwchlan First-day School (Chester county, Pa.), 
started in 1882, has a superintendent, one male and 
two female teachers ; twenty-one male and thirty fe- 
male scholars, all white, except two. “A notable 
point in the history of this school is the considerable 
growth of the meeting with which it is connected, 
both in interest and in attendance.” 

Preston Bible School, near Haverford College, was 
established in 1887. There are five male and seven 
female teachers; thirty-two male and thirty-three 
female scholars. Boys’ Parlor meetings are held 
weekly in the Preston Reading Room, and the girls 
have been instructed in sewing. A Band of Hope 
meets monthly. Every First-day evening a religious 
meeting is held in the Reading Room. “ Some of the 
boys (belonging to families not Friends, in the neigh- 
borhood) have wished,and have been encouraged, to 
attend the Haverford Friends’ meeting.” 

The Haverford First-day School, also started in 
1887, is held in the meeting-house. There is a su- 
perintendent, with one male and five female teachers ; 
twenty-nine male and eighteen scholars. 
“Several of the most assiduous attenders are not 
Friends. The report speaks encouragingly of the 
growth of interest and strength in the school beyond 
the moderate increase in attendance.” 

Haverford Street Mission, West Philadelphia, was 
organized last year; by members of the Executive 
Committee of Friends’ Temperance Association. A 
woman is superintendent, with two male and seven 
female teachers ; thirty boys as scholars. The report 
says: “ What shall we say of the boys? That they 
are noisy, unruly, untutored little street Arabs? Yes, 
all of this. Yet we have learned to love them, and 
found that they have hearts; some of them very ten- 
der hearts.” 


female 


PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
REPORT THE PENN SEWING FOR 1890-91 
In offering the twenty-fifth annual report of the Penn 
Sewing School we cannot give as large a number of names 
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enrolled as was reported last year, but there has been an 
increase in the average attendance. On the opening day 
there were thirty-two white and thirty-six colored children 
present ; before the close of the session the number reached 
142, with an average attendance of 101. 

It isa continued regret that each year applicants are 
turned away from the school on account of the need of suf- 
ficient teachers, and it is hoped that a work of so much im- 
portance will awaken renewed interest in the future. 

During the winter 322 garments have been distributed 
and 38 have been made by the children in the school. The 
demand for the clothes has been slightly greater this win- 
ter than last. The patching and darning class started last 
year was resumed with nine pupils, and an effort has been 
made by the teacher in charge to impress each girl with 
the usefulness of this work. 

The dressmaking class was continued this year more 
systematically, under the care of a trained dressmaker, 
who taught the Taylor system. The work done proved 
satisfactory to the teacher as well as to the officers of the 
school, who believe this to be a valuable addition. 


| 
| 
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We are grateful for generous contributions from our 
friends, and would thank the Committee having care of 
the meeting-house for the use of the rooms and heat. 

The pupils of Friends’ schools again made glad by their 
gifts the children who were present at the usual Christmas 
entertainment. 

On closing day the accustomed exercises and refresh- 
ments were given and a certificate was awarded to the pu- 
pil who had successfully completed her course of sewing. 

ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, President. 

SARA DARLINGTON CHAMBERS, 
Mary P 
Lypia T. 


secretary. 
CHAMBERS, Treasurer, 
HALLOWELL, Superintendent. 
THE 
thirtieth 
located 
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annual report of this excellent 


near Girard been 


College) has 
covers the operations of the year 1890. 
patients were received and treats d, 


the preceding year. 


an increase of 85 over 
Many of these were serious surgical 
cases, and 731 operations were performed. In the Dispen- 
sary 31,744 and the amount of 


out-practice was large, keeping the physicians in charge of 


prescriptions were filled 
it “uncommonly busy.’”’ The pressure upon the accommo- 
dations furnished by the present building has been severe. 
‘While we claim to have only sixty-five beds, there have 
been at times seventy patients in the house, when it seemed 
imperative to admit urgent This overcrowding 
shows the necessity for more beds and more space.” In 
the Dispensary 31,744 prescriptions have been filled. The 
clinics have “The increased number of 
pupils in the Nurse Training School has brought satisfac- 


cases. 


been crowded. 


tion, thereby enabling us to meet the more frequent calls 
for out-nursing.”” Twenty nurses graduated in Twelfth 
month last, and there were forty-two in the school at the 
are required. 
The first month is probationary, and this may be extended 
to two months, at the 


close of the year. (Two years of training 
discretion of the Nurse Committee, 
after which they receive $10.00 per month for the whole 
two years, The Re- 
“The demand for skilled nurses 
is ever increasing, as our inability to supply but about half 


including the probationary period. 
port says on this subject 


the out-calls we receive will testify. Three hundred calls 
were answered during the past year for the nursing of all 
varieties of disease, and we could have answered as many 
more had we had sufficient nurses.”’ 

An effort has been made to raise a fund for the enlarge- 
ment of the buildings, and four houses on Henrietta Street 
have been purchased, in order to proceed when the amount 
in hand will warrant. From the executors of the estate of 
Mary Jeanes $25,000 have been received and invested, to 
ioe teeta andi * Meneame tank? 
ffom other funds, the 
used 


to be kept separate 
income arising from 


for Hospital sustenance. 


which is to be 


exclusively In memory of 
Isaiah V. Williamson seven endowed beds have been placed 
in a ward newly fitted up, to be known as the “ William- 
Ward,” and bed in the Ward, to be 
known as the “ Williamson Bed.” 


son one Children’s 


HOME FOR THE TRAINING OF DEAF CHILDREN.—[The 
following Appeal is sent us for publication. 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ]} 


Eps. INTEL- 
It has been demonstrated that 
deaf children can be taught Speech and Lip Reading, be 
educated and be enabled to communicate with their families 
and friends through the same, and a number of pure oral 
schools for such instruction are in existence in the United 
States. To the complete success of the method, however, 
it is necessary that these deaf children should be guided 
and trained to speech from the age when hearing children 
begin to learn to talk. 
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As the majority of these children are poor, and as all 
mothers, even of those who are not poor, do not understand 
how to train them to speech, Miss Fuller, Principal of the 
Horace Mann Day School for the Deaf (pure oral), Boston, 
established, two years ago, a Home for the training in 
speech of deaf children before they are of school age. The 
necessary funds for commencing the good work in New 
England were raised by the mother of a successfully 
trained deaf child. The children are, of course, under the 
care of persons specially trained for that purpose, and their 
progress already gives great encouragement. 

Miss Fuller, who has been Principal of the Horace 
Mann Day School for the Deaf for many years, says: 
“ Does it not seem almost unaccountable that the earliest 


years of deaf children’s lives have been so long overlooked | 


in the plans for their mental development?” 

It is proposed to establish in the Middle States, as 
speedily as possible, such a Home as Miss Fuller has estab- 
lished in New England, and the public are earnestly 
requested to contribute to the Endowment Fund required 
forthe same. Subscriptions may be sent to Frank K. Hip- 
ple, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna., who has con- 
sented to act as Treasurer. 

William Pepper, Prevost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; D. Hayes Agnew, M. D.; Emma Garrett, Principal 
of the Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
Pa.; Horace Howard Furness; Lawrence Turnbull, M. D.; 
Charles S. Turnbull, M. D.; J. Solis-Cohen, M. D.; Har- 
rison Allen, M. D.; Wharton Sinkler, M. D.; Edward H. 
Magill, Ex-President of Swarthmore College; Charles C. 
Harrison ; Thomas Chase, Ex-President of Haverford Col- 
lege: Mary S. Garrett. 


THE DEATH OF DR. LEIDY. 


AT a special meeting of the Faculty of Swarthmore Col- 


lege, Fifth month 2d, the following resolutions, offered by 


Dr. Magill, were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas: In the ordering of Divine Providence, our 
valued friend and co-worker, Dr. Joseph Leidy, after a 
long and useful life, has been called to a higher state of 
existence ; and, 

Whereas: Dr. Leidy has been connected with this Fa- 
culty during almost the entire history of the College, and 
most actively so in its earlier years, and was chiefly instru- 
mental in founding here a very important department— 
that of Natural History—filling that chair with rare effi- 
ciency for many years, until, with increasing age and 
added responsibilities in another institution with which he 
had been still earlier connected (the University of Penn- 
sylvania), he found it necessary to ask relief from active 
duty here: and, 

Whereas: As a scientist of great renown, and yet with 
all the unpretending simplicity of a child, one who could 
so well adapt his instructions to the capacity of all, he has 
left behind him an example worthy of the imitation of all 
those engaged in giving instruction to the young; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this Faculty meet as a body with the 
Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania at the funeral 
services, thereby to express our high regard for him and 
our sense of the great loss which we have sustained in the 
removal of so bright an ornament in the scientific world, 
and so devoted a laborer in the interests of the institution 
committed to our care ; and further, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions and the ex- 
pression of our deep sympathy in their great bereavement 
be transmitted to the family of the late Dr. Joseph Leidy. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED EAST-INDIAN GIRL. 
One of the most interesting and striking figures 
among the Oxford students is Cornelia Sorabji, a tall, 
olive-skinned girl, as slender as the traditional In- 
dian princess who weighed only one rose leaf. 
Clothed in her native dress of pale blue crepe em- 
broidered with gold, with its mantle draped over her 
head like a veil, and shadowing her astonishingly 
large and brilliant eyes, she makes a strange picture 
among the rosy, blonde English women in their 
tailor gowns. At eighteen, and Professor of Litera- 
ture in the University at Bombay, she still thirsted 
for broader opportunities, and found her way to 
Somerville, and attracted attention by her brilliant 
examination papers for the history and literary 
schools. The government decided, however, that a 
woman with knowledge of law was needed to collect 
evidence in the zenanas, and she immediately en- 
tered upon a legal course. After six months’ study, 
her papers on Roman law were held by the exami- 
ners to be the most remarkable and able ever pre- 
sented by any student of either sex in the university. 
Prince Dhuleep Singh’s two daughters are also mem- 
bers of Somerville, and on its rolls stand very many 
of the most noted and noble names of England. 
The outside world hears less of the work done by 
women at Oxford than of those at Cambridge, because 
of a different system of conferring honors; but here 
is really found the best example of women freely 
sharing in university life, and the best proof that 
neither young men nor young women are the worse 
for that community of study.—Elizabeth Bisland, in 
Harper's Bazar. 


THE MAGNETIC POLE. 


Tue old saying, “ True as the needle to the pole,” is 
quite misleading, because three people in five who 
use it are thinking of the North Pole, while the fact 
is that the termini of the earth’s axis are not coinci- 
dent with the magnetic poles. It was of great im- 
portance to navigators in northern latitudes to de- 
termine the exact position of the north magnetic 
pole, in order to make the needle a perfectly trust- 
wortby guide. One day, nearly sixty years ago, while 
the famous popular traveler, Sir John Ross, was 
sledging over the ice hummocks north of this conti- 
nent, he found a place on the western shore of 
Boothia Felix where the dipping-needle wholly lost 
its directive power and stood within one minute of 
the vertical. This discovery enabled Greeley, at Lady 
Franklin Bay, when he found his needle pointing 
nearly south west,to determine the true north by a few 
minutes’ calculation. The position of the south mag- 
netic pole has also been approximately determined, 
and not a sea captain sails the ocean to-day who is 
not greatly indebted to these discoveries. These 
magnetic poles slowly move back and forth across 
the polar area. They have probably changed their 
position since they were found, and scientific men 
awhile ago were urging the importance of sending 
out expeditions to relocate them.—Goldthwaite's Geo- 
graphical Magazine. 





